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In the Thi^cl week of October, 1962, the Soviet Union V 7 as 
clandestinely constructing offensive strategic missiles in Cuba. Vrny ? 

* s 

In December, 1970, approximately 300,000 U.S. troops v.^ere stationed 
In Germany. The Nixon Administration v;as publicly committed not to withdraw 
any of these troops before July, 1971. Hov; many U.S. troops v.’ill be in 
Germany by the end of 1972? 

If in i96A a Secretary of Defense had strongly opposed 
deployment of ABM, how might he have gone about preventing deployment?3—' 

* The first question asks for an explanation; the second for a prediction, 

the third for a plan. These are three central activities in which both 
analysts of international politics and makers of foreign policy engage. In 
response to the first question, most analysts begin by considering various 
objectives that the Soviets might have had in mind, for example, to probe 
American intentions, to defend Cuba, or to improve their bargaining position. 

By examining the problems that the Soviets faced and the character of the action 
they chose (for example, the simultaneous installation of MRb.’iS and IRb»js) tke,^ 
eliminate some of these aims as implausible. Fxplanation then consists in 
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consl:ruct5.n2 a c^ilculati.ou I'.liat pcrini-ls us to vindor's^jand hov7, 5.n the 

.nC^ \ . * 

pax'l: 3 .cular situatlonj wi.th certain objectives could have chosen to 

L'^:i • • . ^ .. \ 

place missiles in Cuba. In attempting to predict vb.ethcr the U.S. v.^ill 

V 7 ithdraw troops from Kurope, and if so, how many, most analysts V7ould 

consider (1) U.S. national security interests in hurope, (2) the contri- . 

. • * . ■ ■ • ^ • . 1 
bution of U.S, troopr, to the defense of Europc-i (3) the effect of U.S. s 


vithdrav/a]s on European vn'.llingness to iiaai.ntaD.n adequate defenses and ^ 

(4) the possible use of U.S. forces as a barxaiuin^' counter in persuading 


the Soviet Union to reduce forces in Europe, "i In recocnicnding plans for 
• b.sv.'u-•' 


opposing many analysts v.’ould nave focused on ’'understanding 


the firoblein," defining U.S. national securit}’ interests, developing an 
unambiguous strategic doctrine that permitted determination of tb.e U.S. 


interests in a particular issue. If in t’nis manner the Secretary of Defense 


■ V* * 


could demons 


cUs 

v.astrate util itv of be ^:ould r.nru^imiac bis cb.ances of 

/\ - 'V \ ’ 

preventing deployment. , • . _ .. 


Characteristic of each of these three ansv,-ers is, a basic approach: 


a fundamental set of assur.rotions and categories for tn.in’sing about foreign 
affairs. This approach depends primarily on tine cissumption that events in 


international politics are the more or less purposive acts of unified 

• '.v'l' ^\ ’ 


national government,' that governmental behavior can be understood by analogy 


vith the intelligent coordinative acts of individual human beings. According 
to tills approach, analysts examine the interests and goals of a nation, tlie 
alternative courses of action available, and the costs and benefits of each 


altcJ'nati.vc. An event has been explained v.’hen the an.alyst has shown, for 

US" ^ ‘H'i- _ 

..example, how th lock achy \;as a resonablc clioice, given-tdre: U.S .’strategic. 


objectives'. Predictions are generated by calculating th-e rational. tb.iiig to 
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f{ e CcvrnTri eyi 

3ccp.vcr;,-. 


o in a certain situation,, given ‘UQ 

?cader cons^idcf ho. ho would ,o about expl.aouunE. 


for 


example, the Soviet Invasion ol CaeohoslovaV.la In 1«S on hot th Vietnamese ^ 

activity*'ln haos and Cambodia, One typically puts himself In the place of 
the nailon'or the national Eovctnment conftonted with a problem of forelsn 

affairs and tries to fisure out how he mlEht have chosen the action In 

question. 'If I had- been the Soviet Union faced with the threat of Caech lib- 
eralization, or'the Czech threat to the-econo-.y of the Bloc,... Koreover, 
this is-not sijnply the v;ay ve react to current events; it is Lue vay r.ost. 
analysts, nost of the ti.e, structure their .ost carof ul^^e.planations an. ' • 

predictions of important occurrences in foreign affairs. . 

v -• • ... Few readers will find the simple assertion of this point persuasive. 

Obviously there are several variants this ha^ic aopwOc^n. Oc . i 
approach does'not capture all of the analysis of those who employ it:. 

Obviously not all analysts rely on this approach all of the time. But as^^ ^ . 

■ one of us has argued at much greater length elsewhere, this framework --K^cf X 

dominant approach ^ 

• ^L- 

■ to the study of inter-national politics. <-Even--p.nalysts concerned puma , 

vitlu.<3iscovcring causal relations-between ■•certa:iirvaim.al>lbs^^ 

Vr intra-national] and specific outcomes,.. when called upon to explain or 
pr^ic^d_i_splax..a--tende^^ of. purposive unitary nations 

coping within the.constraints established by their-relations.) 

to recommend it. This'"lens” reduces the organizational and political 
•complications of government to the simplification of a single actor. Tnc 
array of details about a happening can be seen to cluster around the major 













featurcs of an action. Through this lens, the confused and even contra- . 

dictory'factors that influence an occurrence become a single dynamic: 

■ ■ choice of the alternative that achieved a certain goal. Itiis approach 

• permits a quick, imaginative sorting out of a problem of explanation or 
. ■ ' prediction. It serves as a productive shorthand, requiring a minimum of 

■ 'information. It can yield an informative summary of tendencies, for example,' 
-•gy identifying'the v;eighit of strategic costs and benefits. But this simpli¬ 
fication — like all simplifications — obscures as v.’ell as reveals. In 
particular, it obscures the persistently neglected fact of bureaucracy: the 
‘'maker" of government policy is not one calculating 'decisionmaker but rather 

a conglomerate of large organiaations and political actors who differ substantially 
about what their government should do on any particular issue, and who compete 
in attempting to affect both governmental decisions and the behavior of their 

government. ... 

The purpose of this paper is to present an alternative approach that focuses on 

intra-national factors, in particular Bureaucratic Politics, in explaining 
; ' ^ national behavior in,inter-national relations. The argument is that these 

factors are very important, underemphasized, and critical when one is 

P / A. r. f w ^ 

concerned witlY^policy • 

.■:^^cction~ I of this paper presents the alternative approach: a 

•Bureaucratic Politics 'Model. Our hope is that the fraaiework is sufficiently 
general to apply to the behavior of .any* modern government^ thougn our 
primary'base is the U.S. government. Section II suggests how this approach 
can be applied to understand how one nation influences tlie behavioi Oi. 
another. Section III states a number of policy implications of this altei- 


nativc approach. 
























































are too i.nporlanL to be setaccl by politic Ibey .mst be "above .. 

politics: to'accuse someone of "playing poJitics with national security" 

is a most serious charge. Thus, memoirs typically handle the details of 
such bargaining vith a velvet glove. For example., both Sorensen and _ 
Schlesinger present the efforts of the Executive Committee in ..the Cuban 
missile.., cris5 0^ar?at\onal deliberation among a unified group of equals. 

VJliat public conviction dcraands, the academic penchant for intellectual 
elegance reinforces. Internal politics is messy; moreover, according to 
prevailing doctrine, politicking lacks intellectual content. It therefore ^ 
constitutes gossip for journalists rather than a subject for serious in¬ 
vestigation. Occasional memoirs, anecdotes in historical accounts, and 
several detailed case studies to the contrary, most of the foreign policy 

• li-tCTTStiirG Gvoi.cls burcTtuCl hlic pol5-tiics. . ... 

The £;Gp betveen academic litcraLurc and the experience Ox. parti 

cipants in government is nomhere wider than at this point. For those who 

participate in government the terms of daily employment cannot be ignored: 

■government leaders have competitive, not homogeneous interests; prior 3 ties 

end perceptions are. shaped by positions; problems are Bmch more varied than 

straightforward strategic issues; management of picccD'.eal streams of decisions 

is more critical than steady state choices; making, ^sure that the government 

v lOuM fics ^^3 / 

does what is decided/^is niorc difficult than selecting the preferred solution. 

This general characterization can be sharpened by articulating the 
Bureaucratic Politics Model as an "analytic paradigm" in the technical sense 
developed by Robert K. Merton for sociological analysis. Systematic statement 
of basic assumptions, concepts, and suggestive propositions nay highlight the 
distinctive thrust of this style of analysis. (ivhcrevcr possible, v’e. attempt 
to use. te.3.-m3 the. way they e-.-ii noimunlly esed/-^ But the concepts that constitute 
this paradigm arc often given a more specific def.inition for purposes of 








clarity.) 


. ■ . BUREAUCRATIC POLITICS PAIlADIGM • . 

I. Basic Unit of Analysis. , h ji 

• -- 

. . ■ In thinlcing about problems of forci£;n affairs, v.’hat most^^analysts 

arc really interested in are outcomes — that is, basic characteristics of ^ 
the real v7orld as tliey are affected by the behavior of governraents. Thus, 
for example, the problera of proliferati.on is really how many nations have 
vhat nuclear capabilities at some point in the future. An explanatj.on of 
the Cuban missile crisis must allov; one to understand that at some point, 
Soviet missiles V7ere no longer in Cuba, the U.S. V7as publicly cormnitted not 
to invade Cuba, and all this had been accomplished witb.out nuclear V7ar. When 
cxplaini.ng, predicting, or nlanning, an analyst (at least implicitly) 

yi£r 

specifics some characteristics of the real v:orld that focu^'e';'^ attention. 
(Formally, this can be represented as a set of variables and their values.) 

It is an assumption of the approach developed here that in order 
to explain 3 ,_ predict, or plan outcomes, it is necessary to break the outcome 
down into the behavior pf/^particular governments, to treat these behaviors 
and the effect of one. nation's behavior on the other, a-nd in this V7ay to 
treat the v7hole event. Thus the basic unit of analysis here is the behavio r 
of a gov ernment , that is, the sum of all behavior of al] officials of the 
government in the exercise of public authority that affect the V7orld external 


to that govermcntal machine relevant to a specified issue. To analyze this 
behavior, one needs to examine both decision game s and bcliavior games. 

Decision games yield 'r( 3sults • in the' form of ' pol icy 'decis ions (official 
aspirations about a range of outcomes) and action decisions (official 
designation that the government behave in a specified uanner). Behavior 
games yield results in the form of various behavior by* elements of the 


government. 
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Thus, for exauiple, in the Sk^^bolt episode, the fact that in January, 1963, the 
U.S. was not longer developing Skybclt, an Executive Agreerient committed the U.S. 
to sell Polaris to the U.K., and certain members of both governments were still 
smarting over having been treated badly, constitutes an outcome. This 
outcome V 7 as affected by the policy decision in the United States to oppose 
nuclear proliferation as well as the action decision of the British government 
to build nuc^lear powered submarines vzhich could carry Polaris missiles. 

A behavior game in the U.S, resulted in the termination of contracts to procure 
Skybolt missiles; a behavior game in the U.K. resulted in Prime Minister MacMillan’s 
request to President Kennedy for Polaris missiles.[5] 

Organ izin g Co ncepts . 

TTie various organizing concepts can be arranged as elements in the 
answers to 3 central questions: (1) Vfno plays? (2) Wnat determines 
each player’s stand? (3) How are players’ stands and moves aggregated to 


yield results? 

A. IJho play s? T hat is , whose pref erenc es and act ions have an im¬ 
porta nt effec t on the go vernraent ’ s actual be havior? 

In any government, there exists a circle of ^- erct-ra- 1- players 
in the national security policy game. This circle includes the major political 
figures, • * *• . . • * the heads of 

the major national security organizations including intelligence, the 
military, and for some purposes, the organization that manages budgetary 
allocations and the economy. Generally one of these players is the head of government 


who may have a disproportionate share of influence on major decisions. Other 
individuals can enter this central circle, either on a more regular or a strictly 
ad hoc basis, because of their relation with the head of the government. Organizations, 
and groups, can usefully be treated as players \:hen (1) summarizing the official 
papers that emerge from an organization as coherent calculated 
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moves of a unitary aclor; (2) treating the actions of tlie head of an 

organization, vdiosc goals are determined largely by that: organization, as 

actions of the organization; and (3) sunuaarizing the various behaviors of 

different individual members of an organization as coherent strategies and 

tactics in a single plan./ • . 

• Around the central circle of s enior players , there are various 

further circl(?s of junio r players . The'~iuirX--of-'S^^ "arrd^‘jCmior“'pla)^ 

*. - . — . 


^difd:ers--f'r^7^vonertype^f-'i-ssue^^to;* tliej'ncxt'. Actors in the voider governmental 
gcLme, (especially ’’Congressional influentials”) members of the press, 
epokesmen for important interest groups (especially the ’’bipartisan foreign 
^ policy establishment” in and out of Congress), and surrogates for each of 
•these groups, can enter the game in a more or less regularized fashion. Other 
members of the Congress, press, interest groups, and public form concentric 
circles around the central arena — circles that demarcate limits within 


. The mix of players will vary denending on the issue and the t;/r>e 
of game. Senior players v.'ill dominate in decision games, "but in 
=Tr!er.!td;;yx;=:gaiiies on the same issue quite junior players in the organize- 
tion charged with carrying out the decision may play a major role. 


^• Vfnat determ ine s each player’s stand? IThat d eterm ines his per ception 
an d in te rests that lead to a stand ? ■ 

Answers to the question ’’What is the issue?” or ”VJhat must be done?” 
colored by the position from v.’hich the question is considered. A player is an 
individual in a position . His perceptions and preferences stem from his individ 
characteristics [for example, attitudes 
















shared v/ith other meiubers of the society and governiaent as v/ell as attitudes 

! . 

speci-al to himself) and from :c his position. / '• 

The int erest s and obi ectives that affect players’ desired results 
can be characterized under four headings: national security interests, 

■ organizational interests, domestic interests, and personal inteiesus. Some 
dements of national security interests‘are’widely accepted, for example 
^ the belief that if the U.S. v;ere to unilaterally disarm, other nations 
, v;ould use military force against the U.S. and its allies v.m.th very serious 
adverse conscciucnces.. But in most cases, reasonable men can disagree 
about how U.S. national security interests v.’ill be affected by a specifxc 
issue, llius otlier interests can affect an individual’s perception of, and 
arguments about, the.^ftional security interest. Kembers of an organization, 
particularly career officials, come to believe that the health of their 
organization is vital to the national interest.’ llie health of tlic organi¬ 
zation is in turn seen to depend on such interests as autonomy, roles ana 

missions, size of budget, morale, and the successful execution of the mission 

to pursue vdrat is seen as the essence of_t.he organization 
'ation. Autonomy/.is generally accorded the highest priority. 


of the organize 


u\ 


VJhile many bureaucrats are unconcerned with domestic affairs and politics 
and do not ask themselves how a proposed change in policy or behavior would 
affect domestic political issues, the President and senior players v-’ill 
almost alv.’ays be concerned about do:p.estic implications. Finally, y 
proposal to v/ithcirav/ .American troops from Europefor example, is to 

I . ■ . 

I ♦ • • . . . • 

the Army a threat to its budget aiid size; to tlie Budget Hire.au p way 
to save money; to Itreasui’y a balance of payments gain; to the S'Mc 
Department B’ureau of European Affairs a threat to good relations i^'ith 
lATO; to the Fresident’s Congressional advisor an opportunity -fo Vwrnove 
a ir.ajor irz'itant ''•-‘O Fnesident’s relations v.ith th.e Iliid . 
resolution of this ir..sue may affect his interests. This def 


T O' 


T'l •? 










i„ the Issue at baud. In the Jicht ot these stahes; he. then determines his 
Sta nd ~on the issue. ' ' ■ . ; . ‘ ' 

I Sug^GSl'i.vc. o posltoons . 

'A' I 1 . There ate important differences between (]) governmental systems 

t tin which many of the players in the central game hold their positions because 
' ief political influence and are aspirants for'the position of the head of 
: the government and (2) governraental'systems in v.’hich most central players 
i have no thought of ascending to the major position. In the foraer, players’ 

■ ' personal intcre'st in remaining in the game, and advancing tov:ards the top. 

‘^frequently dominate in determining their stand on issues. F<>r-c.e;«mple.,,, 




2. Beyond the central circle, players are often motivate by the desrre^, 

Vy ^ ^ 

to participatc^'and'are likely to take stands that permit them to get into 
the game. 

3. Organizational interests are often dominated by the desire to 
maintain health and the automony of the organization in pursuing v:hat its 
members vievr as the essence of the organization's activity, c.g., flying 
for the Air Force. 

A. Even, and perhaps particularly, in crises, organizations compete A,//. 

for roles and raissions. . jr^ 

5. Perceptions of national security intercstE^'|arc shaped hy perceptions 

that are heavij.y influenced by organizational intcicsus. 

6. Organizational interests v:cigh more heavily in the full set of 

I 

interests of som.e^playcrs than in others. In the II.S. government, there 
seems to he a rough spectrum from, for example, the Chief of Naval Operations 
to the Secretary of Defense, to the Scci'etary of State, to the I resident- 
Special Assistant for National Security Affairs. 
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C .' Kov 7 are p l ayers' stands and raova a ag p^rcRatccl to y ield_results and 
j thus the behavior of a goveriimcnt on any issue ? 

The behvaior of a government on any issue results frota both decision 
games and behavior games. The results of a decision gamie typically trigger a 
behavior game about the implementation of that decision, and it is therefore ^ 
often conveiilent to examine tliese results as if they occur in sequence. But it 
is important to recognize that behavior games can proceed v/ithout any formal 
police or action decision having been reached, and furthermore, that behavior 
and decision games about a single issue sometimes occur simultaneously. 

1 . Decision games. ' 
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* * Sometimes an issue arises because soine raenibcr oi ihe £;;ovcrniaent: 

i • . 

secs something that he vrants to ch. ange, and moves. Host of ten ^ hov/evei j 
the game is begun by a necessity that something be done, cithc^r in response 
to a deadline (e.g., tlie annual budget)^ or an event (external or domestic). 

.When he becomes aware that a game has begun, each player must^ determine his 
stand and then decide vdnether to play (if I'lc has a choice) and if so, how hard. 
These decisions require a calculation (often implicit) about both 
resources and reputation. Resources arc finite, and fungible, e.g., ti-me, 

hJ 

or each senior player’s account v?ith the President. Reputation depe^ys on 
one’s tracR record, thus players consider the probability of success as 
v;ell as the importance of their interest. 


Games to not proceed randomly, but rather "''according' to established rules. 
Action channels, i.e., regularized ways of readhing decisions on issues of a 
certain type, structure the game by pre-selecting the major players, determining 

their usual points of entrance into the gaiP.e, and distrxbuling pai ticular 
advantages for each gajae. Typically, issues are recogniJocd 


i 7 i / ' 


and determined within an established channel for producing action.^ In almost 
every case, however, there are several possible channels by vjhich the issue 
could be resolved. Each channel has regularized procedures that assign the 
“action” to one player and the riglit to be consulted to otViers. Players maneouver 
to get the issue into the channel v;hich tliey believe is most likely to yield 


the desired result. 







Each player’s probability of success depends upon his povzer. Pov/er 
(effective influence on outcorrics) is an elusive blend of at. least thiee eleiaents.. 
bargaining advantages, skill and v/ill in using bargaining advantages^cfj.-.i 

and other players’ perceptions of the first two 
Ingredients. Bargaining advantages stem from control of implementation, control 
over imformetioii V7hich enables one to define the probleni and identify the 
available options, persuasiveness V7ith other players, includins players outside 
the burcaucrac’v‘:;.$ 7 , and the ability to affect other players' objectives in other 
games, including domestic political games. The pov7er of particular players is 
importantly affected by constraints, in particular the routines of organizations 

in supplying information and options, and shared values V7ithin the society and. 

% 

bureaucracy. ’■ 

The game consists of each player using his pov;er in various maneouvers 
to achieve his desired results. Some players develop sophisticated plans, 
though most players seem to plan very little. Some players have the pev/er to 
•move an issue from one channel to anothei*. All players can try to change other 
players’ stands by arguments. 

The resolution of an issue can be a policy decision, an action decision 


or the avoidance of a decision. 







iVv^'vy ' . • • . 

be very genera], or quite specific. Decisions may involve a designation 

of a responsible individual or organization to implement the decision. 
Decisions of several different games will affect a single.£i7-.::y. For 
example^ the policy decision to oppose proliferation and tne action 
decision to sell Polaris missiles to Great Britain both affected the 
behavior of American officials in their negotiations v/ith the officials 
of the &’itish Government in inplementing the llassau agreement on 
Polaris. Even when an action decision is very specific^behavior does ^ 
not follow directly. Results of action games heavily influence behav¬ 
ior, but other factors enter as well. Hence, we need to consider 
\t-cVvu.-.'v.V' 

games, 

V'Sol'.o ViO i' - • 

2. Games • ' 

^ . c'< ' . 4. • V T 

J^T^;y?7r4v: -^rt^?<e~ -£ames do not proceed at randoiri. Action channels 
structure these games, as they do decision games, by pre-selecting the 
major actors and determining which organizations can carry out partic¬ 
ular actions. However, in E-ahy cases the rules permit a choice of 
implementors. Negotiations with foreign governments are usually the 
concern of the foreign office but can be assigned to a special envoy 
. of the head of govern:nent or to the intelligence services. l.iilitary 
traiiiing functions can be assigned to an aid organization or the intel- 

» 

ligence services rather than to the military. In other cases there 
may be choices within the military, e.g., a bombing m.ission to the U.S. 
Air Force or Navy. Specific monitoring functions may be assigned to 
an organization with an interest in the behavior but no capability to 
carry it out. . 

Ihe behavior of an organization at any given time will involve 
• priEarily a continuation of past behcivior. A change in behavior Eiay 
a process internal to the organ!zat.ion with.out any high 


result from 










level decision. In such cases the motive may he to deal v;ith an inter¬ 
nal organizational problem. More often the parpose vill bo to infi.uence 
an ongoing decision game, often one not obviousD.y connected v/ith t}»e 
behavior. P’or example, , . : . 


Policy, and particularly action, decisions v/ill pose a spe¬ 
cific Qhoice'for organizations: should they carry out the action v.liich 
is directed by the decision? Players in other organizations v/ho desire 
to see the decision implemented v.ill seel to compel ccirpliance by 
threatening to call the non-compliance to the attention of senior 
players, v/ith a resultant censure of the organization or transfer ox 
tlie mission. In some cases players v/ill feel obligated to comply. 
Neustadt's description of v'hen Cabinet officers in the United States 
feel that they must do v.hat the Pi'esident v/ants them to do is fJbgges- 


tive ?. 


Truman's 


In writing about President Harry Truman's dismissal of 
seizure of the steel mill and President IX-.-ight Eisenhou 


General MacArthur 
r's dispatch of 


troops to Little Rock, he concludes: 

(rhls brief recital is enough to show v.iint by behind th.o ready 
execution of these orders. At least five conitnon factors wcie at 
v/ork. On each occasion the President’s involvcTnent was ir.i'in- 
bigupus. So were his words. Ilis order was widely public zed. 
The men who received it had control of evcrytldng needed to 
carry it out. And tl’.cy had no apparent doubt of h’e authority 
to issue it to thc.Ti. It is no accident that tlicsc five factors can 
be found in all tliree instances. These arc tlic factors itiat produce 
self-c.vecuting orders. Lacking any one of them tlic clinnces are 
that mere command will not produce compliaiic O Ekl . 










I i'ven whcn 'organizations and players s-scr to ir.plti...nt 

fullySho policy and action decisions of their £overnKnt, there is 
often, a large gap tetv.-een the behavior envisioned by senior players 
and rhat in fact is done. This results largely frosa the constraints of 
large organizations (see belov, pp. ). Often implementors feel free 

to vary their behavior from the spirit if not the letter Oi ds,cisio..s. 
In that case the gap is ivider. iVe return to these questions in Part II 








III. 


ConsLrainLs 


/ 


Obviously, the factors highlighted in this raodel assume a ceteris - 
paribus clause. Other features, treated here as constraints, bias the 
outcomes of the bureaucratic politics game. Obviously, for some classes 
of governmental behavior, e.g., the detail characteristics of the behavior 
of large^ organ?* zations, these ^other fa.ctors may be more important than those 


Vie. 

emphasized biyj:d*G 2 ^ 




^■.pdel. Indeed, what is described here as an "organizational 
constraint" has been elaborated clsev:here by one of us as an alternative 
Kodel. The issue of typology, that is, what factors v/eigh most heavily for 
vhat classes of outcomes, is a central issue for further research. 


A. Organizational constraints, 


• * .* . 


The game among players (and organizations considered as players) proceeds 
• vithin a context. A large part of that context is the existing configuration 
of large organizations and their established programs and standard operating 
procedures (SOPs) for performing various functions. These organizational 
routines are especially important in determining (1) the information available 
-to the central players, (2) the options that the senior players consider, and 
O) the actual details of whatever is done by the government. • *• . 

How does information about most na.tional problems become available 
to members of a government? For example, how did the U.S. goverament become 
aware of the Soviet construction of missiles in Cuba in 1962? For the most 


part, information is collected and processed by large organizations. In the 
Cuban missile.crisis, only the existence of organizations like the CIA and 
Air lorce, witn existing capabilities and processes, yielded a U--2 flight 
over Cuba according to a pattern that discovered the missiles in the second 


vech of October. 














. 'itiis characterization 

captures the thrust of the bureaucratic politics orientation. If problems 

of foreign policy arose as discrete issue, and decisions^vere detemined 

one game at a tine, this account would suffice. But most ’’issues,** 

Vietnam or the proliferation of nuclear weapons, emerge piecemeal over 

time, one lump in one context, a second in another. Hundreds of issues 
r r - . r * . • •• 

compete ^^r players’ attention every day. Each player is forced to fix upon 

r;.. 

bis issues for that day, deal with them on their ev.m tenas, and rush on to_ 

St.'- ‘ - . . I - - . . . 

the next. Thus the character of emerging issue and the pace at v;hich the 
game is played converge to yield government '^decisions** and ’*80^10^3^” as 
collages. Choices by one player (e.g., to authorize action by his department, 
to make a speech, or to refrain from acquiring certain information), 

C i's ioY^3 and "foul-ups" (e.g., points that are not decided 

because they are not recognized or are raised too late, nisunderstendings, 
etc.) -- these pieces, when stuck to the sai:ie canvas, constitute government 
behavior relevant to an issue. To explain why o'ne particular formal- 
governmental decision V7as made, or v.’hy one pattern of govcrnaiental behavior 
emerged, it'.is necessary to identify the games and players, to display the 
—Coalitions, bargains, and compromises, and to convey some feel for the' 
confusion. ' ' . 

Suggestive Propositions , • 

/ '^etvA'ioT df a rt'Pkcl'^ 









( The menu of alt ernat5.vcs defined by organizations in sufficient 
detail to be live options is severely limited in both number and character. 


Cjosts & 


vfeL '' ^ re-f-l'ecA s vro-f- isrd 




generation', but more important, each organization's interest in controlling 




•— rather than presenting — choices (for.example, by serving up one rea. 
alternative framed by tv.’o cxtrcTics) . The cliaractcr of the alternatives,^ 

I.C., the location of the set of alternatives in the universe of possible 
alternatives relevant to the leader's objectives, differs significantly 
from tbe character of alternatives that V70u].d he presented by a team of 
five disinterested experts. The difference is a function of the configuration 
of established organizations and their existing goals and procedures. Alter¬ 
natives that are built into existing organizational goals, e.g., both incre- 
ficntal improvements in each military service's primary v’ea'pons system and 
major new developments in that line, will be adequate (i.e., compare 
favorably with the experts' list, though vrith less sensitivity to cost). 

Alternatives that require coordination of several organizations, e.g., multi- 

r ,' . * * • 

scrviccyweapons systems, are li’xely to be poor. Alternatives in areas 

betvrecn organizations, e.g., x^reapons that arc not represented by a major 
service component, are li’xcly to be poor'. . - 

Behavior according to SOPs and programs docs not constitute far-sighted, 

flexible adaptation to "the issue" (as it is conceived by the analyst). Detail 

• *• * 

'and nuance of actions by organizations are determined chiefly by organizational 

routines. SOPs .constitute routines for dealing Xv’ith standard situations. 
Routines allov; large numbers of ordinary individuals to deal with numerous 
instances, day after day, v.-ithout much thought. But this regularized capacity 
for adequate perforiaance is purchased at the' price of standardization. 

Specific instances, particularly critical instances that typically do hot have 











"standard" characteristics, arc often handled sluggishly or inappropriately. 

■ I ' ■ ' 

A program, i.e., a complex cluster of SOPs, is rarely tailored to the 
specific situation iif which it is executed.. Rather, the program is (at best) 
the most appropriate of programs in the existing repertoire. Since repertoire 
are developed by parochial organizations for standard scenarios that the 
organization has defined, programs avapable for dealing V7ith a particular 
situation arc often ill-suited to it. ./.■ . 



B. Shared attitudes and imag es. •' ,‘ 

Perceptions of issues, arguments about the natD.onal interest, etc., 
do not begin abniti o. At any given time there is a set of values and 
Images of the world that are taken for granted by most of those in the 
bureaucracy. A. constant value is the need to'take, actions necessary for 

the survival of theOther value^will change over time. 

- * # 

They v/ill provide ans'.ccrs to such questions as who arc the actual or 

potential enemies of—the-Uni ted-States and V7hat their intentions, capability, 

and determination are; w’ho are ou-r friends and v.’hat their capability and 

Intentions are. These images also provide answers to questions such as 

V’hat influences the behavior of other nations. RTiile one can make a sharp 

vvo'rlcl 

analytic distinction between sentence which describe how the ! works and 

.. . 

sentences that describe v’hat v:ishes to accomplish, in 

blor - 

practice, the shared set of images w’ill ' the two and produce a set of 

. /V 

beliefs such as the follov;ing 

• ^ 

c The United States should act to halt the spread of Corrimunism. 
o Only force will deter the Chinese from aggression, 
o The less of U.S. gold to foreign central bank.s is threat to U.S. 
prosperity and should be avoided. . * ' 

















o A capability'for a£sure-idestruction is necessary to deter the 

Soviet Union. ... • . ' ■ 

■ ■ o European unification is desirable. ■ 

o Good relations with Japan are important to U.S. security interests.^ 

/ 

o 

— Elost participants will accept these images. Their conclusion of 

i • * 

vhat is in the national interest will be shaped by these images^and the 
arguments v.-hich they put forv.^ard will be based on these images. Host 
participants v;ill tend to reinterpret actions by other nations to mahe them 
consistent with their images, rather than re-examining their basic views. 

Even those in the bureaucracy who do not share some or all of tnese valuer, 
and images will be'forced to act and to argue as if they believed them. They 
will do this because to do otherwise will be to be suspect by others within 





C. Players* perceptions of values and images shared by the society. 


Players in the game perceive certain widely shared attitudes and images 
in the society; often, these are thought of as moods. These perceptions affect 
the behavior of players and thus the result. For example, the changing 


public attitude on the legitimate grounds for U.S. intervention in the world. 

In 1945, in reacting to the British decision to withdraw its support 
from Greece and Tu'rkey, the Truman Administration decided that the United 
States should move into this vacuum. The debate within the Administration 
focused primarily oh’the importance of stability : • the v.'orld and the need 
to support governments against chaos and insurgency. The 









potion that the United States should intervene in this case because 
Conuuunists v;crc supporting the dissident elements v.-as apparently only a 
minor argument v;ithiu the goverirment. Eov.’-ever, the anti-communist element 
v;as given prominence in Truman’s public defense of this decision because of 
the belief that public attitudes v.’cre such that only an anti-Communist 
appeal would lead ^’the necessary Congressional and public support for 

■ • C? J : ' 

the nev7 policy. ^ ; 

CK'er the next two decades the notion that the United States should 
intervene v;nen states w-ere threatened by communist subversion came to be 

j'/ji’ hi'-rZGucrCiC'-t 

• an accepted part of the image of reality^, and shaped a number of U.S. decisions. 

/ 

When President Kennedy, in his inaugural address,in 1961, vowed that 
wherever "the flame of freedom flickered" the U.S. v;ould be there to help, 
bis statement v.’as vicely supported and taken to mean that when there v’cre 
communist threats, the United States would have to intervene. This view 
dominated the U.S. reaction to a change of government in the Dominican 
Republic. 







r^ac<crajs /'n COii 


which the U.S. role v:as seen as supporting countries threatened by insurgency, 
but with no obligation to do the job for them and with the perception that 
communist takeovers were not in all instances highly damaging to U.S. interests. 
Ine arguments th.at the United States should intervene in a particular 


situation could no longer rest on the simple 
power is being threatened by Communism, and 
can be based on a broader range of arguments 
not involved or that the risks of world v;ar 


notion that the country in 
challenges to proposed intervention 
that allcdging the Ccr-munists arc 
arc too great. 







P. Kcality . • . . .. . ' ' • 

' ■ ■ ■ i ' ■ 

As.- 5 .n-the--rational-ac{;or-r.iodel’' the problem, its alternatives, 
and their consequences, even if not perceived, obviously affect the outcome. 
The Soviet-Sino relationship is perhaps the most unique example during the 
post-war period of the dichotomy that can develop betvieen perceptions of 
- reality and reality. For most of the period from 1949 through the early 
1960*s, American officials^ assumed that there v/as close and continuing 
cooperation and l!u^' Soviet Union. They took it for granted that the 

A. 

Soviet Union v.^ould support China if the United States and China came into 
military conflict, even in cases in which the Chinese appeared to have 
Instigated the military operations. This v.^as true, for example, during 
the 1958 Quemoy crisis, when /cnerican officials assumed that the Soviet 
Union would back China up if the United States were to launch a military 
'attackkagainst' the Chinese mainland during the Chinese Communist invasion 

^ r?*) . : - • . ■ 

of Quemoy. 

' * The consensus within the American bureaucracy as of the late 1960’s 
was that the Soviets no longer could be considered certain to support the 

..'y. 




Chinese in a crisis V' -an.^^ 

^ . t 

- 'S 

Host observers of the Soviet Union and China would concur that 
v-the Soviet Union would have been very unlikely— as opposed to being certain 
to support China in the event of a Sino-American conflict. In fact, more 
: likely Soviet behavior v.^as to move and sieze a piece of Chinese Asian 

f 

territory along t!ie Sino-Sovict border. The change in American perception 

US 

occurred largely because of the groV'ing Sino-ioviet ideological split. 
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, (p. 21 has been ommittecl) 

Section II; . 

INTERACTION BETWEEN NATIONS ' - 

Most approaches to international politics seem to assume on 'interaction 
model" in which the behavior of each nation is both a response to and a desire to 

•jt 

influence the other nations behavioi'. Nation A on the basis of a calculation of its 
national security interests and those of Nation B acts to influence Nationxs B’s 
behavior. Nation B ovserves the behavior of A and responds. 

The bureaucratic model approach suggests an laternative approach to this 
question. If, in fact, the behavior of individual nations is to be explained 
accotding to the paradigm presented above, then the interaction between nations, 
that is, the question of hov; one nation's behavior affects the behavior of another, 
must be seen in a different light. Our discussion of this issue should 
(1) illustrate the approach presented in Section I; (2) illuminate its 
implications for one of the central questions in the study of international politics 
.and (3) elaborate v;hat may appear to have been left out of the first part of 
our discussion: the fact tsX that the behavior of one nation does affect the 
behavior of others. 










Proo^ 1 . The actions of nation A which appear to be designed to influ¬ 
ence the actions of nation B may in fact 

1. Be a routine continuing pattern of behavior carried out by an 
organization according to standard procedures and not designed to 
influence nation B. It may be suddenly noticed, for example, in a 
crisis to v;hich it seem.s to be related. 

For exanple, the American U-2 shot dovm by the Soviet Union Just 
prior to.a Summit Conference in i960 was such an action. 

2. Be a maneuver designed to influence a decision game and 

a. is incidentally visible to other nations' participants. 

For example, press leaks on Soviet submarine activity released to 

the press Just before congressional action on the Navy budget have 
this motive. 

b. to be effective must appear to be a signal. 

For example, follov/ing the shooting down of the U-2, in order to 
protect his influence in the Kremlin, Khrushchev needed to be seen 
demanding an apology from Eisenhow'er. 

3. Follow from a decision game not related to influencing the 
behavior of another nation. 

For example, budget cuts may lead to changes in overseas troop 
deployments. 

4 . Follow from a decision game related to influencing the actions 
of nation B. 

Prop. 2 . Some participants in nation B (Foreign Office and Intelligence) 
are charged with observing, reporting, and explaining the actions of 
other nations. These participants are likely to put forward explanations 
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7 /hich an outside analyst who accepts BP Model will view as unsatisfac¬ 
tory and to do a poor job of predicting future behavior. 

2-1. They w'ill use Model I and hence will assuiae that the actions 
were: (l) designed and executed, in effect, by a single individual; 

( 2 ) designed to influence their nation and was designed carefully, 
talcing into account what really motivates their nation; ( 3 ) designed 
with the same world view as they hold; and (4) designed without regard 
to the domestic and bureaucratic politics of nation A. 

For exan^le, estimates of future Soviet forces structures by the 
American intelligence community, in general use a Model I framework 
and are frequently in error. 

2-2. They will share the perception problems of all individuals. 
This means, for exanple, that 

a. They will give an event a meaning which requires the 
least reorganization of other ideas 

b. Reports which v/ould lead to a change in plans are dis¬ 
torted in a direction that avoids the necessity of changes in plans 

c. When faced with unacceptable alternatives they v;lll 
define the situation in a way that will result in their proposing an 
unrealistic course of action. 

For example, evidence of a Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor W’as 
ignored. As a second example, one senior military officer urged that 
the United States proceed to invade Cuba even after the Soviets agreed 
to remove their missiles. 
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2-3. They v/ill have difficulty distinguishing "signals" from 
^"noise." 

For example, signs of an impending Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
were difficult to distinguish from the surrounding noise. A second 
exaniple is when Khrushchev warned Kennedy during the Cuban missile crisis 
of the difficulty he had had in convincing his associates that an Amer¬ 
ican U-2 which crossed into Soviet territory was "noise" and not a 
"signal." 

2- ^+. They will lack data and understanding of nuances of what 
determines the actions of nation A. 

For example, senior players in the British and American governments 
during the Suez crisis of 195^ and the Skybolt crisis of 19^1, v/hile 
employing an implicit bureaucratic politics m*odel frequently misread 
the meaning of actions because they lacked an understanding of the 
nuances of how the other system v/orked. 

Prop. 3 . V/hat they report will be further distorted by the SOPs and 
interests of their organization. 

3- 1. SOPs will lead to delays and selection different from what 
senior players would choose. 

For example, the procedures of the intelligence community led to 
a considerable delay from the time evidence of Soviet missiles in Cuba 

t 

entered the system, and when they v/ere reported to senior players. 

3-2. SOPs may lead to disguising disagreem.ents and withholding 
bad news (e.g., Cuba). 

3-3. Information will be presented so as to make an action recom¬ 


mendation. 
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For example, President Eisenhower v/as told during the Chinese 
attach on the Offshore Island of Quemoy in 1958 that the fall of 
Queraoy v/ould have consequences more "far-reaching and catastrophic 
than those which followed" the fall of China, clearly signalling the 
action favored. 

3-4. Inform.ation gathering and reporting procedures will he de¬ 
signed to protect the organizational interests of intelligence agencies^ 
for example, the roles and missions of the agency in I'elation to other 
organizations. 

For example, there v/as a one—w’eeh delay from the time that U-2 
flights over Cuba were ordered and v/hen the first U-2 flew wnile the 
CIA and the Air Force fought for operational control of the flights. 

3 -5, Procedures will also he designed to protect the organizational 
interests of a parent operating organization. 

For exaii 5 )le, DIA estimates concerning Vietnam were written so as 
not to undercut the action recommendations of MACV and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Prop. 4 . Senior players will seldom pay much attention to reports of 
actions of other nations, will he affected hy perception problems (2-2), 
and will report actions and interpret it to support positions they have 
previously taken. 

t 

For example, when the North Koreans invaded South Korea in 1950 
State and Defense were split on the desirability of an early peace 
settlem.ent with Japan. Defense, which favored a delay because bases 
in Japan were needed, argued that the Korean V/ar dem.onstrated the need 
for bases and hence strengthened the case for delay. State argued that 
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Japanese concern "because or tlie attack would make it possible to nego¬ 
tiate base rights after a Peace Treaty and hence the United States 
should move quickly to sign a Peace Treaty. 

Prop 5 * Ability of senior players to pursue their interests may be 
affected by the actions of nation A in that they may need certain be¬ 
havior by nation A to pursue their interests at home. 

Pi-op. 6 . Thus actions of nation A as reported by the foreign office, 
intelligence and other senior players may affect the ability of a 
senior player to pursue his interests by 

1. Affecting who is in pov/er. 

For exanple, President Ljaadon Johnson may have believed that Soviet 
deployment of an ABM wovild hui’t his chances of re-election in I 968 . 
Another example, according to Robert Kennedy, both he and President 
John F. Kennedy believed that the President would be impeached if he 
did not take military action to get Soviet missiles removed from Cuba. 

2. Affecting his power or that of other participants, making it 
harder for him to get done what he wants or to resist the proposals of 
other participants. 

For example, Kennedy's failure to get Soviet missiles removed from 
Cuba would certainly have reduced his influence on the American govern¬ 
ment even if it did not lead to his impeachment. Another example. Pres- 

« 

ident Johnson is reported to have believed that getting his Great Society 
legislation through Congress required that he not permit South "Vietnam 
to fall to communism. 

3 . Affecting the national security interests of his nation as he 
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perceives them. 

For exajnplG^ the North Korccin invasion of South Korea changed 
President Harry S. Triman's view of whether it was xE^Dortant to Amer¬ 
ican sdcurity to Iceep South Korea non-coirimunist. 

Prop. 7 . If actions of nation A affect the ability of a participant 
to pursue his interests he may change his stand in one or more games 
or initiate a new gam.s to seize an opportmity or head off a threat. 
Prop 8 . His move may be designed to protect or advance his interests 
without the necessity of affecting the actions of nation A. 

For example, President Johnson's decision to deploy an A3M was 
designed to cancel the possible effect of the Soviet. ABM on the 2.^S8 
election. By preventing an "ABM gap" issue it accoaplished its purpose 
without need to cause a particular Soviet reaction. 

Prop 9 . Alternatively his move may be designed to lead to actions by 
his nation which he believes will lead nation A to 

1. Rescind the threatening actions 

For example, President Kennedy and his advisers decided to impose 
a blockade on Cuba as a means of persuading the Soviet government to 
remove its missiles from Cuba. 

2. Refrain from other actions which are now feared 

For example, Soviet Premier Nikita Kiirushchev wrote a letter to 
President Kennedy offering to remiove Soviet missiles from Cuba in an 
effort to prevent a threatened American invasion of Cuba. 

3. Take additional steps v.'hich will neutralize the threatening 
actions 

For example, Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara suggested 
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that the United States propose to the Soviets the holding of the SALT 
talks in the hope that their acceptance would neutralize the domestic 
political threat created hy the Soviet ABM deployment without the neces¬ 
sity of a U.S. ABM deployment. 

4, Continue beneficial action 

For exanple, American AID officials, encouraged hy decisions of 
the Taiwan government to devote resources to economic development and 
reduce the size of its army, proposed to continue American economic and 
military aid to Taiv/an in order to continue these developments. 

5. Take additional beneficial steps which now appear possible. 

For example, President Kennedy was urged by his advisers to deliver 

the American University speech urging detente with the Soviets because 
of their hope that the Soviets could be induced to take actions which 
would be of value in accomplishing their objectives. 

Prop. 10 . Changes in stands of one or more participants or the 
initiation of new games may affect the actions of nation B, but the 
change in behavior is unlikely to be optimized to secure the actions 
by nation A which is desired by any single participant. 

Prop. 11 . The generator of a proposal for action designed to affect 
the behavior of nation A will not put forward an optimum signal. 

11-1. Even if his only interest is to design a signal to affect 
the actions of nation A he is likely to do a poor Job. 

.11-1 a. He is likely to employ a particular model I frame¬ 
work which assumes that nation A: 

1. V/ill be heavily influenced by the behavior of 


his nation; 
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2. Is listening closely and v/ith sophistication 
and will understand the meaning of complex signals; 

3. Is xmaffected by domestic political constraints 
(senior players v/ill generally not hold to this point); 

4. Shares the images of the world which his nation 

accepts. 

For example, a dying Secretary of State John F. Dulles, giving his 
last advice to then Vice President Richard Nixon on how to communicate 
with Soviet leaders, assured him that "Khrushchev does not need to be 
convinced of our good intentions. He knov/s we are not aggressors and 
do not threaten the secui’lty of the Soviet Union. He understands us," 
11-1 b. Even if not, he is likely to lack data and an 
understanding of nuances of how the process works in nation A. 

Foi* example, British and American leaders during the Suez and Sky- 
bolt crises failed to design optimum signals because they did not under¬ 
stand the nuances of each other’s system. A rare counter-example is 
presented in a memorandum prepared by Richard Neustadt on how to sell 
the MLF to a new Laboxjr British government. 

11-2. A participant v/ho desires to send a signal will have oxher 
interests wkich will influence v/hat he proposes. 

11-2 a. He will know that other audiences will hear his 

c 

signa]. 

.11-2 b. Reaction of other audiences wall always be taken 
into account and may, given his interests, be of greater concern. 

For example. Secretary of State John F. Dulles, in a private con- 
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versation to convey to British Prime Minister Harold Ifecmillan v/hat 
the American position was on Suez, recognized that the British leader, 
out of concern or appreciation, might telephone his old friend Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower to report the conversation. This report, Dulles feared, 
could set hack his efforts to establish a relationship of trust with 
the President. 

11-2 c. Even a participant focused only on national security 
interests will be concerned about other audiences at hom.e and abroad. 

For example, during the 1958 Quemoy crisis Dulles wanted to make 
absolutely clear to the Chinese that we would defend Quemoy but was 
inliibited from doing so by his fear that domestic critics of U.S. policy 
and the Chinese Nationalists would hear such a warning, fie feared that 
domestic opposition v.'ould use a warning of this sort to effectively 
challenge his policy. He w'as also concerned tret the Nationalists 
v.'ould use the warning as a handle to provoke a clash between the U.S. 
and the Chinese Communists. 

Prop. 12 . The decision of a government in a game designed to influence 
the behavior of nation A will deviate from the proposal of any single 
participant as explained by Bureaucratic Politics Model . In part 
the differences among participants which affect the result w'ill be 
directly related to influencing the behavior of the other government 

f 

in that 

1. Participants m.ay differ on what actions by nation A are desir¬ 
able . 

Participants may differ on how to induce the desired behaviox*. 


2 . 
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For example^ at one point in the Suez crisis Dulles apparently 
proposed that the United States assure the British government that the 
U.S. would assume the financial cost of bypassing the Suez Canal if 
this becaiQe necessary. Neustadt suggests that Dijlles had concluded 
(correctly, he argues) that this promise would reduce substantially 
the chance of the British resorting to force without any real probabil¬ 
ity of the U.S. having to make good on its coirmitment. He was unable 
to convince Secretary of the Treasury George Pfocphrey, not because 
Humphrey did not want to stop the British, but because (Neustadt implies) 
Humphrey did not quite accept Dulles' complicated explanation of how 
the British cabinet functioned and because he did not want to yield 
his control of the funds involved. 

Prop. 13 . Actions which follow from a decision related to affecting 
the actions of nation A will deviate from the decisions as explained 
by Bureaucratic Politics Model . In part the deviation will be 
directly related to influencing the actions of nation A in that 

1. Participants may differ on what actions by nation A are desir¬ 
able. 

For example. General Douglas MacArthur, learning that Truman was 
about to publicly announce American desire for an armistice in Korea, 
hoping to end the war on compromise terms, broadcast a surrender 
demand to the enemy because he opposed a compromise surrender. 

2. Participants m.ay differ on how to induce the desired behavior. 

For example, former U.S. Anbassador to India Keraioth Galbraith 

reports in his Journal many reasons v;hen his actions deviated from his 
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instructions because he believed his actions v/ere more likely to bring 
about the desired Indian action. 

3. Embassies and military field coirananders frequently differ in 
this vjay. 

A 

Prop■ ]4 . Nation A v/ill now react according to Prop.C'Z-i_-)to the actions 
resulting frcm this game and other actions of nation B as well (Prop. l). 
Prop. 1 5. The changes in behavior of either nation intended to change 
the actions of the other in a desired direction will rarely succeed, 

Prop. l 6. It will succeed^I) if the participant succeeds in changing 
the actions of his nation so as to send a clear, consistent, sinple 
signal and (2) if some participants in the other nation want, in pur¬ 
suit of their ovm interests, to change behavior in the desi,red way and 
(3) if this signal serves to increase the influence of these participants. 

For example, the American effort to get the Japanese government to 
surrender v/ithout the necessity of invading Japan succeeded only because: 

(1) the United States sent Japan some of the clearest signals in history 
including dropping two atomic bombs, destroying Tokyo with fire bomb¬ 
ing, destroying the Japanese fleet, and assembling an invasion force; 

( 2 ) there v/as a strong group within the Japanese goverameni, including 
the Emperor, his principal adviser, and the Foreign IvUnister v/ho had 
opposed the W'ar from the start and wanted to surrender; and ( 3 ) the 

t 

American signals increased this group’s sense of determination and 
willingness-, to run risks while discrediting and demoralizing their 
opponents. No major figure in Japanese ruling circles changed his 
mind about the desirability of war w-ith the United States from the 
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beginning of the war to the end. Those who wanted to begin the war 
remained opposed to surrender. 

Prop. 17 . More often changes in actions by one nation wall have minimal 
effect''on the actions of another nation or will have lanintended and un¬ 
anticipated effects on stands and behavior. 

Prop. l8 . The process suggested by Prop. 2 il_: 5 S)will continue ■until 
effects on actions end; before this occurs crisis, w^ar, or mutual dis¬ 
engagement sometimes occur. 

The utility of these propositions in explaining outcomes involving 
the actions of tw'o nations are illustrated by brief discussions of two 
crises—Shybolt and Cuba—and one war—the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 
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Seetion III; 
POLICY IWLTCATIOL'S 


r 


VJe present here some illustrncive p'olicy iraplications of the bureau¬ 
cratic politics model in the form of policy advice to players in the U.S. 


government, in particular to senior players. The presentation takes the 

t- 


in some cases ue 


: Q L- 

form of precepts wi^^out evidence of elaboration, but in 
present oramples to illustrate a point, or to show that some people believe 
the contrary. These precepts are divided into .two parts: (1) advice about 
the ^chavior of other governments and the effect of U.S. behavior on the 
behavior of other governments, and (2) advice about the behavior of the U.S. 
government. 


.BEHAVIOR OF OTHER GOVKPICMENTS 


Il>:plan a tier, of the Behavior of Other Gove rnments 

1. Be .suspicious of explanations that depend on the assumption that 
one can reason back from detailed characteristics of specific behavior to 
central government intentions or doctrine. For example, that the Soviet 


SS-S deployment means, as Secretary Laird has testified, that "they arc 

{VO 


t 

going for a first-strike capability and there’s no doubt about it." 


2. Recognise that in most cases the full range of behavior nf 
e>d.ib..ted by a government was not intended by any single participant. In most 
cases, the policy and action decisions were compromises and actual behavior 
reflects programs, SOPs and interests of implementors, as well as the relevant 
decisious. lor example, a Soviet analyst who neglected these factors i would have 
come to enroneous conclusions about wljy the United States was deploying an ABM system 
from a study of then Secretary of Defense Robert S. MoNamara's speech in October 1967 
laying out the arguments against a large Soveet-oriented ABM system, wIuMc 

a M.nuhl ^ /3.S.'Vu 

















■ 3. Press those chr.rgccl v/ith providing explanations for detailed 
explanations based on a Bureaucratic PoliticsModcl. 

•A. Recognize that leaders of other governments may have quite ^ 
different images of the v 7 orld, information, etc., that lead thera to see 
.'events in a dramatically different light. For example, Chinese bombardment 
of the'of*fshore islands in 195A may have reflected fear on the part of 
some Chinese leaders of American encirclement because of the security 
treaties the United States was signing — an'.explanation not even considered 
by U.S. leaders because of our knowledge that the treaties were defensive, 
L[Halperin 7 ^Slegal-]-. - . . * .'•>.> - •• • ' '.-A'v'-j ' . _ 


Rrediction 


1. Be suspicious of predictions based primarily on calculations 
about the national security interests and doctrines of another nation. 

Vfhereas calculations of this sort may provide an appropriate surrogate in 
the case of some problems, for example, deterrence of nuclear war by a 
'stable balance'of terror, in m.ost cases such predictions v;ill not be 
satisfactory.' For example, estimates of Soviet foice postures have 
frequently gone as trey for this reason. 

2. Ask for a bureaucratic-political map of the factors that can affect 

an outcome, including in particular, a list of the participants and their 

% 

interests. . • 

. 3. And^\ Marshall bas provided a set of specific propositions related 

to predicting Soviet force posture: 







(3.) Force posture for cspecJ.e] ly influenceci by the organize 

ti-onal interests and behavior of sub-parts of the military establislimcnt. 


he, 

(2) Internal Soviet security controls over/^flov; of information, and the 
genera], privacy of the decisionmaking process, leads to an even more 
bui'eaucratically influenced force posture than is usual in v/estern countries. 

(3) Pai'ts of the Soviet military bureaucracy'strive to keep their budgetary 
shares and are fairly successful in doing so. (^i) The mechanics of the 
operation of the budgetary process have a substantial impact on the formation 
of force posture, (5) A series of specific propositions as to the behavior 
of the Societ military bureaucracy designed to contrast v/ith U.S. practices, 


budget splits^ etc.'^^i’he strategic air defense bureaucracy is vei'y strong 
and successful keeping its share of the budget.^^rograms witliin this area 
do not fit together especially veil* and demonstrate considerable willingness 
to spend large sums to technologically inferior systems .^^kJedium range 

o. m 

offensive forces had shov.'nj^strong bureaucratic position^‘'YTnte.rcontincntal 

Ow 

or long-range offensive forces emerged slowly possibly due to^^small 
bureaucratic base until the development of the missiles. 


rianning 


3. Ask v.’hom in another government wants to do v/hat you v;ant for his 
own reasons. If you locate him, strengthen him. If you do not, despair. 

2, l.imit claims on other governments to outcomes reachable by them^ 

t 

vithin a wide range of internal politics, under a variety of personalities 


and circumstances. 











Genera 1 Plannin g; Pr ecep ts 

■ 1. Focus on changing governnicntal/organizatlonal/individual 

behavior. ' . 

‘ -O . 

ii. Decide whether or not it is necessary (or desi.rable) in order 

to change behavior to change policy. 

3, Be aware tliat if it-docs appear necessary (desirable) to change 
policy.In order to chaiige behavior, the change in policy in the great 

■ V . * 

majority of cases is only a v:ay station to the desired outcome and not the 

outcome itself — often only an early way station. . ' 

Realize that others, who may desire different outcomes, may 

also be planning, and take their planning into account. 

' 5. Be prepared to modify your choice of outcome, or your declared 

prediction of the consequences of that outcome, in order to induce others 

to cooperate, taking into account, however, that these modifications may-(or-' 

• ■ cav.ie 

-may-not) affect the nature of your *, with third parties. 


6. Be avrare that such modifications (compromises) may give rise to 
outcomes, due to the reactions of others, at home or abroad, which are 

-less desirable than the existing state of affairs, and that if the probability 
of such outcomes is sufficiently high, the game should not be started, or, 
once started, ended, h’ith this consideration in mind, review frequently 
..,at^>'heasb2at^tnrrnryrx-rq?l^s4hc£^^^ the state of play. . 

7. In choosing the desired outcome, consider how many changes in 
individual or organizational behavior arc required for its achievement. 

8. Assess whether desired changes in behavior w’ill be easily 
observed or moaitcred. Design outcomes so as to produce natural monitors 











(bul don*t count on .i'lp . *" • - ‘ 

9. Try to design outcomes so as not to affect major organizational 
interests, particularly the autonomy of the organization to pursue v/hat is 
.seen to be tlie essence of its function, promotions, roles and. missions, 
and budgets. . • •• ! ■ 

10. besign proposals so tliat people can agree for different reasons. 
(Use arguments that appeal to one and offend others only in private.) 

Ill Plan systematically. Either internalize or consult an explicit 
•. planning guide. , See Appendix. 

in tere .s ^ 

1. Recognize multiple interest and faces (vdnere they stand depends 
on vhcre they sit| 

2, Recognize tl.at stands on issues are determined by calculations 
of multiple interests of V/hich national security interests are only one. 


Therefore, only in cases where national security arguments are clearly 
dominant are they likely to change a player’s stance on a particular issue. 

, 3. Recognize that vfnere a participant is strongly motivated by 

organizational interests, he v;ill resist outcomes that seem to threaten 
the auLonOi."!^ a his oiganization to pursue what is conceived to be the essence 
of its activity, lor example, foreign service officers have consistently 
opposed proposals to give the State Department operational control of 
foreign operations beyond representation, negotiation, and reporting, e.g., 

. • . . C' -' I 

fOTeign aid, militaiy assistance programs, and foreign information service. 

^i. Recognize that players with strong organizational interests will 
also be impoi tant]y afrecLed by the im.pact of an outcome on promotion patterns 
roles and missions, and budgets. " ... 








V 


5. These intcnrests, particularly the interest in roles and missions, 
v^ill affect their behavior in situations that arc regarded by the senior 
players as raajcr national crises in vhich v;c are obviously all pulling 
together. For exjimnlc, tlie competition betv;ecn the CIA and Air Force over 
lJ-'2s in the Cuban Missile Crisis, competition betv/een the Air Force and 
kavy in reporting on the effectiveness of the bombing in horth Vietnam. 

♦ ■ * ' 

Informati on , - - 

1. Assume that others v;ill give you information that they think 
will lead you to do what thev v.’Ont rather than the infonaation that you 
would prefer to have. (For cxainplc, according to a DIA analyst: 


[Fho-n 1961-65, 

. when U.S. involvcincnt in Vietnam bc- 
.gan to be considerable, until late 1966 or 
.early 1967, the generals in Saigon work¬ 
ed to build up U.S. troop strength. 
Therefore, tlicy wanted every bit of 
/evidence brouglit to the fore that could 
show tliat infiliration was increasing. 
DIA obliged and also cmjiliasized in all 
reports titc enemy’s capability to recruit 
forces from tlie South Vietnamese 
population. In 1967 a second period 
began. Tire high priests of Saigon de¬ 
cided tiiat we weie “winning.” Then the 
paramount interest became to show tlie 
.enemy’s reduced capability to recruit 
and a slowdown in infiltration due to 
our bombing. The tunc and emphasis of 
reports fro.'u the field changed radically, 

• and so did tlioso ]nit out by DI.A. 


It should not be concluded that any¬ 
one suppressed evidence. No one did. 
The military in Saigon sent all L1 iC facts 
. back to Washington eventually. During 
■ the buildup period, infiltration data and 
' recruitment data came in via General 
Westmoreland’s daily cablogra.m. Data 
from field contact with enemy units 
came amid the more mundane cables or 
by courier up to five weeks later. Cables 
from Westmoreland, of course, were 
given higlier priority in Waslungton. 
When we started “winning,” detailed 
reports highlighting “body counts” and 
.statistics on how many villages were 
pacified wore cabled with Westmore¬ 
land’s signature; recruitment studies 
were pouch.cd or cabled with tlie re- 
. ports on tb.e nuctuating price of rice. 
It was all a matter of emphasisrj 


3. 1)0 not cssumo that thci’e ai'e not critical differences in these 

evaluations of'information simply because of a piece of paper that reports 

• • • 

the unanimous conclusions of the^group. For example, DIA differences with 

General Vestuoreland's evaluation of t’he Tct offensive as total defeat for the 

[A6] 

enemy ucre viOL reported. 









/i. Rcco£ni?:c that technical evaluations and conclusions are frequently^ 
based on simple rules of thumb rather than complex technical calculations. 

/The rules of thumb are often wrong. For cxas’ple, the optimum characteristics 
for the first generation of American missiles as specified by the von Neumann 
committee as oi^e megaton, 5500 miles, and CEP of 5 miles, were based respectively 
on a round number, a quarter of the earth’s circumference, and compromise 
between those who were optimistic and those who were pessimistic about accuracy 
5. Don’t assume that information that you pass on cO ocher pla^er^ 
if. passed on by them to their subordinates. or superiors. i 


Cj'7 :7 









Op lio ng^ 


1. Kccognizc that the options presented v.’ill be based on the programs 

and SOPs of the organizations that generate the options. . _ 

2. Recognize that options which require cooperation between tv70 

independent organizations are unlikely to be advanced by either of these 
organizations.^ ^ ' ’ . „ ‘ ‘ •' . •’ - 

3. Recognize that organizations tend to assert that an option is 
feasible only if it .permits the organization considerable freedoai of action, 
and that options designed by organizations will be designed to maximize 

their freedom of action. For example, in 1962 the Joint Chiefs of Staff were prepared 
to recommend the introducei.on of American troops into Laos only if the President 

im 

issued them an assurance that nuclear weapons would be used if necessary. 

4. Recognize that options tend to be biased by simplistic and 
unstated hunches about domestic politics and bureaucratic politics. 

5. Recognize that options v/ill be designed on the basis of 'assump¬ 
tions that the other government acts as a single Individual motivateJprimaril) 
by national security interests. In some cases this assupip'tion will be 
cor.iplicated by some feel for Foreign Of fic^/^o■r^^o.v:%:;:;>i^^-politics. 

6. Don’t assume' that participants arc in fact motivated by the 
. arguments they put forward in favor of their stand. 

7. Recognize that the intensity of a participant’s argument for a 
position may not reflect the intensity of his commitment to that stand. 

t 

ff 

jj^^plc montaLion - • h 


. 1* Kcco^nize that people do not feel obliged to iiuolcnient fsitlifully 

a cliosen action. - 


2. bote that they have available a number of aLternatives, includ 
implementing the letter and not the spirit, delay, outright disobedience, ' 


in?. 


as 







veil 3 s over-zealous i-iiiplcncnLalion. . - * 

- 3. Examine v/ith £;rcat cane the instructions given by an organization 

to its members for tbe implcrmentation of souxe cecision. ^ ^ 

/I. . Locate yourself, prospective helpers, and presamed opponents, in ^ 
relatioh to all action channels readily or possibly' available for implementing 
the results you want, and blocking those you fear. ■. • 

5. Recognize that in the short run, the behavior implemented V7ill 
J reflect existing organiztional programs and SOPs. 

. 6. Recognize that if an organization is forced to change its behavior 

it v.’ill tend to change to another program or SO? in its repertoire, rather 

than devising a nev7 and perhaps more appropriate SOP. ‘_. ? , 

Kay has suggested a basic precept and some elsboratic^.^ 
^"re^arding the behavior of foreign missions r ^'^hanging personnel is more l^kel^^ 
T^lead'To'changi^^bchavior than changing orders to existing personnel: 

One ncv 7 ambassador (of the right persuasion) is worth a thousand cables. 

8.^ Recognize that members-, of foreign missions will employ various 
devices to increase their indcpeirdence of home authority: ^^ 

• (a) They V7ill often attempt to present their governments with 

r fait accompli. • 

'(b) They will expioit visits by high officials of their govcrrmxents 

by gettirrg these officials on record as supporting-mission positions. They 
will then use the record as evidence of a national commitment. 

(c) They vrill reinterpret or evade unwelcome directives from home, 
hoping that 'the issuing authority will be forgetful or inattentive. (Ordinarily 
their hopes v:ill be fulfilled.) 

(d) If authorities at home insist on compliance with unwclccm.e 

i; r H'/ ^ 

directives, the mission v/ill v;arn of *'dire ccnsequ'ences etc. 
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APPENDIX 


Planning G uide 




I. VThat pi'ocisely do I x/ant to accomplis h . ' ' ; - \ ■ /. 

■A. First attempt to predict what v;ill occur ' t 

B. , Plan and implement only if ■. ^ ^ 

1. Disaster appears likely (possible) • 

■ 2. Substantial improvement is liekly — ■ v-' 

C. Identify ^precisely the outcome I seek _ ' ■ 

' ■ D. I^hy do I seek it ' . ' ' 

1. Good in itself given my values (if so do I vjisli.to reconsider my values) 

2. I believe it will lead to a further outcome v.’hich I value. (If so can I 

• ; state the causal chain so I can retest.) . . ' 

3. I believe it v/ill lead to behavior by other governments. (If so consider 
that the other government is not a unitary actor and that its bureaucracy 
will*do only what is in their interest in their own terms; influence is 
Eiost likely to take the form of altering incentives and power. Consider 
also how reliable my information is on tlie other government.) 

E. How likely am I to get the outcome as I desire it. . • ' 

1. V’ithhold judgment until v;orking out paths to action and strategy. 

2. Consider relevant Programs and SO?s. i -• 

•3. Consider internal and external biases. 

F. Hov: important is this outcome to me 'compared to otliers ' : 


II. Alternati've Paths to Action 


A. 

B. 

C. 


D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I . 
J. 


Hap out alternative routes to the desired outcome 

Recognize that a change in policy may be neither necessary or sufficient. 

Seek to change policy only if 

1. b’eccssary to remove on absolute behavior (e.g.. Boycott Cuba) 

2. Useful as a bunting license 

3. Necessary given ray access to those who must perform the action 

4. Likely to lead easily to a change in action 

Consider how high I need -to go. (Do not involve the President unless necessary 
or lie is likely to be s^mipathetic, i.e., he has a problem this nay solve.) 

If seeking a change in policy plot the action path from there to changes in 
actions. 

Consider for each path who w’ill'havc the action. (Is there any path in v.’hich 
1 will have the action?) _ . 

Specify the formal actions vchich are necessary • ' 

Uhat resources do I have to move action aloivg each path vjith success (re-judge 
after considering tactics.) Relative advantages of each path. 

Ho'w v.’ill resources expanded to get to one way station outcoave affect ability 
to get to further stations. k 

V.'hat additional information v;il] help? Can 1 get it? At v;hat cost? 

« ’ . 
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III. ' yraiin'np. tactlcs-mancuver3_and_ajrc^uji^nt^_-:_^..ino}M^^^^^ 

-rT.~idGntification of Che participants and their interests (including thos 

beyond the executive branch) •• , 

■ . 1.'^ Who will inevitably be involved according ^to the rules of the gam^. 

2. Viho might seek to play but could be excluded? 

3. IHio might not seek to play but could be brought in?^ _ • , 

. What are the likely interests of the various participants, -in what 

,rx*u<eur-rency will they sec the issue, how will they define the stakes? 

' Consider organization, personal, political and national interests. 

5. »Who are natural allies, unappeasable opponents, neutrals v7ho might 

*be converted to support, opponents v/ho migb.L be converted to neutra.i 
How can I lead a participaiit to sec that the outcoiue I desire is in his 
interest as he sees it. . ^ 

Hpv; can I change the situation to have an outcome conflict less (not at 
ail) V7ith participants interests as he sees the:i. 

iJo I have the resources for this purpose? If not can I get others to 

use theirs? . . . • . 

What specific manuevers should I use at what stages 
Wit ait arguments should I use 

1. In general 

2. On a discriminatory basis ■* 

If 1 must get a large government to change its behavior 
(Add from'-report-of- organization group) - 

Should I try to bring in players_ outside the executive branch? If so, h 
Kov; can I tell how well I an doing. 


ic ‘• a 


ty' 




B. 

C. 
B. 

E. 

F. 

G. 


H. 

I. 


ow? 


IV. 


Gauging costs and benef its 


■lly: 


A. Reconsider from time to time all phases. Specific; 

1. Row high up should one seek a decision? 

2. How should the decision sought relate to t’ne change desired, i.e., 
should it be a decision to change policy, to change patterns of 
action, or to take a single particular new step (or to stop an on 
going action)? 

3. By what means v;ill the Initial decision vdiich is sought be converted 
Into the desired action? 

B. Plan of action. . 

1. How to m.ove the action to the v/ay station and final outcome desired. 

2. What maneuvers and arguments to use on or with the other participants. 

3. At time sequence. ' . 

C. To what extent is this process consciously dupli.catcd by participants 

seeking a change? Arc some participants more likely to plan than others? 

To plan effectively? 

B. Hovr is the clioice of way station outcomes and route action made? ^ 

















